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DRAWING ROOM. 


Ir appears to be difficult for the English to hit the 
medium in anything, particularly in manner. Once 
the fashionable English woman was distinguished 
by her learning; at another time by ber levity. 
Again she was permitted to interlard: her language 
with oaths, which in tarn yielded to the namby- 
pamby of sentiment. The tone of general conversa- 
tion is almost everywhere below the standard of the 
age, perhaps nowhere more so than in the drawing- 
room, where frivolity is 4 pet child, and meets con- 
tinual toleration. In the still lake of an English 
drawing-room it is refreshing to my ear to hear the 
the ripple of foreign energy. The French are con- 
fessedly superior to the British in conversational 
powers. How much of this may they owe to the 
aid the spirit receives from energy of manner and 
emiuciation,—emphasis, inflexion and gesture ? 
There ‘is an intimate sympathy between. external 
bearing and internal feeling. Who would not pre- 
fer to write in a flowing gown to a strait-waistcoat ? 
Just such is the difference between foreign fervency 

ish frigidity. Cannot we escape stagna- 
tion, without eae into fermentation—exclude 
frivolity, yet not introduce formality! Half the trou- 
ble affectation costs would supply real feeling; but 
it appears to be a rule to hide the Jatter, and en- 
courage the former. Women of even first-rate 
powers are often deficient in that moral courage that 
will make them dare to step out of: the common 
track ; they suffer hours to evaporate in listening to 
unmeaning exclamations, and catch the general 
contagion, instead of giving, as they might, a more 
healthy tone todiscourse. The fear of being deemed 
assuming or eccentric, of seeing eye-brows and eye- 
glasses elevated, and lisping and mustachioed lips 
enquire, in a tone of sick refinement that sinks the 
voice to the oily level of simi-tones, ‘ Ah! is that 
that the woman that writes the books? (Thanks to 
the witty Lady M for this idea.) All this 
makes many run with the tide that are fitted to stay 
the torrent of inanity. This timidity carries them 
yet further, it induces them to receive with smiles 
and distinction the vain and wicked among the other 
sex, who, under the sanction of fashion and for- 
tune, defy abasement. When so little discrimina- 
tion of intrinsic value is exbibited on one side, shall 
we wonder to find morality below par on the other? 
As long as external appearance is a primary advan- 
tage, internal excellence will be of secondary con- 
sideration. ‘A will take his hair out of pa- 
pillottes secure of favour, which the man of talent, 
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who observes mere gentlemanly propriety, loses 
without lamenting, or contemns if he attains, ©” 
Ths we are untrue to our own cause. It is not 
the woman that nature or circumstances has placed 
in the conspicuous situation of’ writer or lecturer 
that is most enabled to do good or do away evil, 
She is more employed in observing people than im- 
proving them, in looking into character’ than’ form- 
ing if. The greatest, perhaps the only good: she 
does, unless her social position is one of influence, 
and she is a practical as well as theoretical reformer, 
is suggesting ideas to that class of women, that in 
an able article lately in the Atheneum, are called, 
* the enjoyers of literature, in opposition to the pro- 
ducers.’ ‘ How few,’ continues the same paper, 
‘ have been the distinguished men who have'not ac- 
kuowledged that their deepest obligations have, at 
some time or other, been to a wife, a sister, above all 
to mother.” Success in the field of war is as much 
insured by the pioneers and sentries as by the prin- 
cipal officers. He that prepares the path, and 
guards the outposts, has an arduous, though an’in- 
glorious task, and deserves as much gratitude a8 he 
that leads along the one or braves’ the enemy at the 
other. Public distinction is the lot of few women ; 
private usefulness the privilege of all. Many 
among the unmentioned million deserve the celebrity 
that the few, often with inferior powers, attain ; but 
perhaps, in point of happiness, the quiet conscious- 
ness of unbruited desert is more productive than 
public praise: and let it be remembered, while the 
world is the motley medley it is, the distinguished in 
any walk of life, will ever hold the unfortunate ele- 
vation of the target, at which all are privileged to 
strike, or to try to strike: and if the aimer can ex- 
hibit his skill he, in general, cares little for the fate 
of the shield. Detraction loves the dissection of 
talent; like the stop-watch critic, only intent on the 
duration of pauses ; envy is intent only on the 
faults of a character; it loves to prove the idol of 
admiration of the same common clay as other mor- 
tals: it is glad to degrade the standard gold of ge- 
nius by pointing out the blended, perhaps inevita- 
ble, portion of alloy. The bee goes forth in search 
of honey, but the common fly more readily settles 
upon offal ; and the crow exults over its carrion with 
more clamorous satisfaction than the bird of Jove 
over his prize, when he soars with the choicest of the 
flock in his talons. ; 
Female worth and female talent are now so com- 
mou, that it is their want, not their possession, that 
renders a iciooreddhogres cheeh tl are content to 
deserve, without desiring to triumphs; 
but none can consdiéntiously stand as mere nite 
tators: none may be’ permitted to put by their ent 
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‘ina napkin.’ There is a great work to be done, the 
posts for which are various and numerous; those 
that refuse a wider field may find fair opportunity 
for effecting improvement in the drawing-room. 
They may take up Lord Lyttleton’s opinion— 

‘ To rougher man ambition’s task resign, 

Tis ours in senates and in courts to shine, 

To labour for a sunk, corrupted state, 

To dare the rage of envy, and be great; 

One only thought your gentle minds should move, 

The important business of your life, is love.’ 

So be it, provided it be that enlarged love that ex- 
tends to all the social charities; forbidding a wo- 
man to forget that she is a creature of the common 
creation, a member of the state, an active, intelli- 
gent, independent, though responsible agent; not 
the mere insect of flirtation, or the passion flower of 
a season. 

The power of woman is immense: she has only 
to know it truly, and use it rightly. Whenever she 
does, a moral revolution will be effected by which 
the social atmosphere will be purified from empty 
and illegitimate pretension. The whole moral world 
is her's in its first important years of plastic infancy, 
and what is not her influence when the social aspi- 
rant is introduced to society—is not her smile the 
sun of his existence, her approval his passport to 
the world? She has only to fix the etard of 
morals, as she does the standard of fashion, and 
men will approach with those qualifications that they 
will then know can alone give them currency and 
distinction. In proportion as women become great, 
men will become happy. In every class, in every fa- 
mily, in which the women are degraded, the men are 
proportionably wretched. The sexes rise and fall to- 
gether. The silly selfishness that doomed women to 
inferior education, and secondary consileration in all 
the policy of life, has re-acted with fearful retribu- 
tion on the framers of the insiitutions of society. 
The vain, cruel, capricious coquette; the termagant, 
treacherous wife; the envious, illiberal, ignorant 
associate; the extravagant, comfortless domestic 
manager ; these are the ricketty, crippled produce of 
abused female nature; and with these, what avails 
to man the superior advantages he has so carefully 
secured to himself? Fortunately for him, but with- 
out thanks to him, (for neither conservation, taxa- 
tion, Or proscription, can now hinder the spread of 
intelligence,) female intellect is partaking of the 
universal illumination, and the same light that ex- 
hibits our wrongs points out their remedy. The 
power of a despotism consists as much in the weak- 
ness of the subjugated as in the strength of the 
subjugator. It is to be proved whether the alleged 
weakness and strength of the sexes are not more 
nominal than real. We live no longer in an age of 
brute force; physical disability need not operate 
against women more than against the unfortunately 
organized among men. A power is in action that 
promises speedily to place all degrees of muscular 
force upon a par ; and it is yet to be proved whether, 
with equal cultivation, the grasp of woman on that 
power may not be equal to man’s. 





The secret of all human power is mind and con- 
federation. Had the inferior animals this secret 
could they be subjugated? Would the ox be 
muzzled, and the horse harnessed? The absence 
of the mental faculty places the brute in bondage, 
and if cruelty forbears to visit its fate reason is not 
offended. But woman, degraded and enslaved, is a 
moral phenomenon at which the mind mourns and 
marvels! Unlike the brute, she cannot be bound 
without being debased—she cannot be degraded 
without degenerating. ‘The active principle inhe- 
rent in her nature, poisoned and perverted, germi- 
nates into vice, and generates misery. The royal 
axiom, ‘ Divide and govern,’ has been adopted to- 
wards the sex; let it be reversed—combine and 


conquer. For what do women contend? for ad- 
miration. Upon what are they divided? their 
vanities. These are motives and stimulants enough 


for the trifler of a harem, not for the inheritress of 
heaven, not for the co-delegate of God here, and 
the co-heir of his kingdom hereafter. Women have 
much to overcome and conquer in their own weak 
habits, and men’s weaker prejudices ; but let them 
draw courage and encouragement from analogy. 
The divine right of kings has been shaken, why not 
the divine right of men? The very serf is now 
allowed to have a soul, and his sovereign no more; 
a throne is no longer a sanctuary for a tyrant, nora 
people tools because they are untitled ; and the gay 
will be when that which is infamy for women, will 
not be immunity for man. 

It is much the fashion of the age, and a good 
fashion it is, to try everything by the standard of 
its utility. I do not think woman need fear putting 
her pretention on that score into the scale. What 
is not her claim on the world, the very duration of 
which depends on her endurance of physical suf- 
fering, and anxious exercise of maternal solicltude ? 
She shares in common with man every other con- 
tingency; for her sleepless sympathies keep her 
painfully alive to all the perils and anxieties in ‘which 
his lot may be cast; but the casualties and calami- 
ties attending that particular penalty of her sex, are 
entirely her own. Her patience, her fortitude, her 
energy and resignation, like every good that is 
common-place and perpetual, are too often met with 
indifference and disregard. This ingratitude is com- 
mon throughout the world. How soon an incon- 
venience calls forth a murmur; but a comfort is 
enjoyed in silent thanklessness! How few joy in 
the sun, who will scowl at the shower! how few re- 
joice in the genial rain, who would groan aloud at a 
general drought! how few joy in the love and sym- 
eens of friends and family ties, who would be 

eard, like Rachel in the wilderness, if death left 
them to desolation! Such is the injustice of selfish- 
ness: every good it regards as a mere right, every 
evil as an insupportable wrong. It is only by think- 
ing for ourselves, and feeling for others, that we can 
correct its grossness. 

In the case of female advancement, I take up the 
cause and not the cudgels. It is no selfish struggle, 
and be it made in no sanguinary spirit. - Women 
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will give the first example of the absence of that 
virulence that has hitherto marked all human con- 
tentions. The principle of love, alike inculcated by 
religion and philosophy, will furnish all powerful 
arms; let us leave assailing weapons to the sorrow- 
ful trade of a soldier; be the diadem and caduceus 
of Pitho the panoply of woman; and when the field 


is won, as won it will be, let her also give the first 


frample of true wisdom and perfect love, in 
equally sharing every good, not selfishly monopo- 
lizing even one advantage. M. L. G. 





STANZAS 


ON MEETING, AFTER A SEPARATION OF MANY YEARS. 





* Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens.’ 
Horace. 





On, never let those lips of thine, 
Such cruel question ask of me) 
Oh, never breathe those words again,— 
* Do I remember thee 2” 


Whole seas and lands between ; though time 
A weight of care and anguish brought ; 
Yet, neither distance, time, nor «are, 
Of thee could banish thouglit ! 


In banquet halls, ’mid revelry, 
Such thought hath darkened all with sadness ; 
Suck thought hath sooth’d, when sorrow’s might 
‘ Had driven my mind to madness. 


I oft have dreamed of thee in bower, 
In crowded city thou wert there; 
And fresh one parting scene arose— 
Thy grief, and my despair. 


The place, the hour, our moonlit walk, 
Its moments of calm reverie ! 
All these return—but where are they, 
Thy vows of constancy ? 


Though many a beauteous form has crossed 
My path, I sighed for none but thee : 
An exile knows not half the pain, 
Thy loss hath proved to me. 


Long years have changed thee, still I trace 
Remembrance in that tearful eye : 
Ye dreams of youthful tenderness, 
Io vain, we bid ye fly! 


The soul may conquer grief; the heart 
Entomb its joys; the frame decay : 
But where first his image stamps, 
No line will wear away. 


Yet, since thou art another’s bride, 
’T were weak, nay crimeful to regret ; 

I will arise, and hence—my hopes 

Resign, but not forget. 


Farewell! blest be thine offsprings’ days, 
And glad thy home! I will away, 
In solitude, oftimes to think *n 
Of thee, for thee to pray. 


One fairy spot, in regions far ; 
One gh 1 vision will abide 
When cares + when time's rude hand 
Hath swept all else aside. 


Farewell! but never more thy lips 
Such cruel question ask of me ; 
Oh, never breathe those words agaia,— 
* Do I remember thee?’ 





POPULAR TRADITIONS RELATIVE TO THE RHINE, 
THE MOUNTAINS OF TAURUS, AND THE EN- 
VIRONS OF THE BLACK FOREST. 


No. IIT. 
THE NYMPH OF LURLEY. 
Formerty, on the rock of Lurley, there sometimes 
appeared towards the decline of day, or by the clear 
moonlight, a damsel of exquisite beauty, who sang so 
delightfully that all those who listened were enchanted, 
and many of the boatmen who then navigated the Rhine 
were so lost in admitation of these divine sounds that 
they neglected the caution necessary to steer through 
this difficult pass of the river, and were frequently with 
difficulty saved from either striking against the riths, or 
being swallowed by the whirlpools. No one had ever seen 
this Nymph, except some young fishermen, with whom 
she would occasionally join in conversation towards the 
twilight, showing them where to cast their nets, nnd 
whenever they followed her counsel, they fuiled not to 
procure an astonishing draught of the finest fish. These 
poor but thankful men, wherever they went, failed not to 
extol her matchless grace, her beauty, and the charm of 
her wild songs. Influenced by these marvellous accounts, 
the only son of the Count Palatinate determined to 
ascertain their reality, and with this view stole secretly 
from his father’s court, and repaired to Wesel ;—there he 
engaged a boat, and desired the men to conduct him 
towards the rock where she haunted. The sun had just 
set, leaving the surrounding firmament one clear expanse 
of bright blue, in which shone brilliantly the shepherds 
evening star, when they arrived at Lurley. ‘ Look, there 
she sits,’ exclaimed the boatmen, ‘that is assuredly the 
beauteous witch, who with her songs beguiles us against 
these sharp rocks, and more treacherous gulfs.’ The 
Count directed his eyes towards the summit, and beheld 
a most beauteous form seated thereon, with golden hair 
falling in ample curls around her shoulders, their only 
restraint a coronal of brightest blue flowers ; she raised 
her voice in song at the moment, and the young Count, 
fascinated with her many charms, determined to climb 
the acclivity, and either by force or persuasion to bring 
away this damsel. In vain the boatmen remonstrate, and 
urge the danger of attacking an ignis fatuus; he springs 
from them, and darts up the rock, but headlong and heed- 
less his foot misses, he reels, and a moment after is pre- 
cipitated amidst the fretting waters beneath, whose 
uncouth gambols announce the satisfaction with which 
they swallow up their victim. When the melancholy 
event was brought to his father, his grief and vengeance 
knew no bounds; he gave immediate orders that the 
beauteous witch should be seized and brought alive before 
him, that his revenge might be satiated by the infliction 
of a variety of refined tortures. He selected his bravest 
officer for the execution of this command, who was to 
be accompanied by twelve knights, whom he should 
choose, as companions in the expedition; but fearing 
that either by the persuasion her beauty, or her 
magic arts, she might succeed in breaking chains 
and regain her liberty, and thereby involve him in 
the Palatine’s displeasure, this officer entreated that he 
might be allowed the alternative of precipitating her into 
the river if he could no otherwise accomplish her seizure, 
and to this at length the Palatine reluctantly consented. 
At the close of evening these knights formed a circle 
around the base of the Lurley, but three of them, excited 
by curiosity, entreated permission to accompany their 
commander to the summit, and assist in securing the 
Nymph ; here they found the beauteous enchantress at 
her usual occupation of warbling forth melodies that 
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fascinated all hearers, and in her hands were intertwined | 
a chain of mingled coral and amber. With infinite com- 
posure she beheld them approach, and demanded naively 
what they sought. ‘It is you, detestable sorceress,’ ex- 
claimed the officer, ‘ who, with your cunning songs, and 
beauteous wiles mislead our youth; but you shall not 
escape me, come, and instantly essay the perilous leap 
into the ample Rhine.’—* Willingly,’ answered she, laugh- 
ing, ‘but let old father Rhine come to me,’ and so say- 
ing, this modern Circe cast the chain she held sportively 
into the river, singing, at the same time, words to the 
following effect :— 

* List to my voice, powerful father of the waters, 
Without delay send hither thy swift coursers, 
Harnessed to thy car that they may conduct thy 

daughter 
To the cool grottos of submarine.’ 

Her voice was interrupted by the moanings of a sudden 
tempest, the Rhine became agitated, and its foaming waves 
covered the neighbouring plains and mountains with their 
creaming surge—above all, two crested billows had the 
appearance of a couple of milk white horses, who reared 
and tossed their foreheads until they gained the sunvnit, 
and then appeared to bear with them this beauteous, 
dangerous nymph to the watery abyss. At this sight the 
knights crossed themselves, and knew her for Undine, 
over whom no mortal has controul; they returned to the 
Palatine with this marvellous tale, when to their infinite 
satisfaction they found the young Count restored to 
his family, having been gently borne on shore by some 
friendly wave. From this period the sweet songs of 
the Nymph of Lurley have ceased, although she still 
frequents the rock, and, as if in derision, delights in 
mocking the rough songs of passing boatmen, and return- 
ing back their boisterous laughter. 


THE SMUGGLER. 


Earty in the dawn of a lovely and balmy day in 
spring I set out for a ramble towards the sea-beach 
of the little watering place of H 1 clambered 
down the tall sides of the chalky cliffs, upon which 
my little habitation stood, and from this point 
beheld the mighty ocean, rolling tranquilly before 
me. Wandering on towards the beach —as I turned 
the corner of a projecting cliff, which obstructed a 
clear view of the whole length of the shore, I caught 
a glimpse of an old man, known in the neighbourhood 
by the appellation of Spectacle Tom. He was sitting 
on the keel of an inverted fishing-boat, almost 
motionless, with the stump of an old tobacco-pipe 
in his mouth, intently and thoughtfully regarding 
the bright waves, as they broke with a hoarse but 
gentle murmur at his feet. I reached the spot 
where he sat, without his noticing my near ap- 
proach, and roused his attention by hailing him in 
the hearty and cheer/ul manner which the fishermen 
of the sea-coast so much like. ‘ How now, Tom,’ I 
said ; * good morrow to you;’ but without success 
—he still looked towards the sea, his eyes half 
closed, and in a moody silence. I gently tapped 
his shoulder with my cane, upon which he started 
from his sitting posture with haste, and uncovering 
a head white with more than seventy winters, he 











stammered out something like an apology to ‘ Mis- 


ter Charles,’ that he had been caught thus absent 
and unmannered. After a few moments had 
served to restore his composure, he continued— 
* At the time you spoke, sir, my thoughts were very 
far off—they were at the bottom of the deep, deep 
sea.” The old man’s voice faultered, and | observed 
him dash a tear from his rugged cheek. I took a 
seat, which he offered me, on the keel of the boat. 
* Well, Tom,’ said I, ‘ what was it you were think- 
ing of at the bottom of the sea? Were you regret- 
ting a tub of spirits, or a bale of French silks and 
gloves, eh !—which was it?’ ‘ Neither, sir, nei- 
ther,’ said Tom, smiling grimly when I mentioned 
this favourite trade of the sea-coasters: ‘ No, sir, I 
was thinking, at that ere identical moment,’ (here 
his features again relapsed into melancholy) ‘ of an 
accident which occured on this spot about five- 
and-forty years back, and which I was a witness of. 
Oh, it was a dreadful sight; I never see’d the like 
on’t before, and I hope I never shall agam.’ ‘ What 
was it ?’ | demanded, my curiosity aroused at the 
old man’s continued melancholy, ‘ what event was 
it which caused these painful reflections to cross 
your mind on so lovely a morning?’ ‘ Why, I 
don’t know, rightly,’ said Tom, musingly, as if he 
were talking to himself; ‘1 don’t know why I 
should’nt tell ye—Maybe, sir,’ he continued, ‘ you 
may have heard that smuggling was formerly much 
carried on about these parts?’ ‘ Aye, aye, Tom,’ I 
said, smiling, ‘ was, and is—eh, old gentleman ”’ 
A smile gathered at the corners of his mouth at this 
allusion. * Well, well, that’s gospel enough,’ the 
old man returned ; * you know, sir, we are all but 
poor frail cra’turs, and liable to be turned aside 
from the steadiest purpose by the smallest cap-full 
of wind when it blows from the poverty point of the 
compass. Well, sir, 1 amongst some others was 
persuaded to lend a hand to run a cargo, or some 
sich things: it so happened that in the band to 
which I belonged there was a young fellow scarce 
twenty, that they called Will Jackson, but ’twasn’t 
his real name, neither, I'm a thinking ; but no matter 
that—he had only jist joined a week maybe or so 
—he were quite raw-like—a swab, as we calls it. 
The poor young chap, he warn’t much fit for a sailor 
nor a smuggler neither; howsomever he joined— 
why, I can’t for the life of me say, unless ’twas to 
get out of the: way; there was always a mystery- 
like hanging over the lad: he seemed quite a gen- 
tleman in his talk, and had the mosi beautifulest 
young creature for a wife, as ever I clapped my 


eyes on: she was a lady, every inch of her. 
Poor young things, they was so attached— 
they loved each other like two children.— 


Well, sir, this young chap, Will Jackson, was 
kind and obliging like; but for all that, the rest of 
the smugglers used to laugh at him for a Johnny 
Newcome, and a land crab, and the like. He used 
to hear it at first with a good deal of patience, but 
afterwards he grew tired of being roasted about his 
bad rowing, and used to get very angry and 
swear at the sailors like, and one day offered to 
blew Black Bob’s brains out. Now Black Bob was 
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a big nigger fellow, what was always a cracking 
his jokes; but he did’nt like the smell of the pis- 
tol at all, which Will whipt up to his head when 
they quarrelled, so he kept quiet for atime. But 
Will was always sore about their laughing, and he 
used ‘to’ swear that he would show them that his in- 
experience didn’t come of his being afraid of salt 
water, and the like.’-—But I must drop the colloquial 
stylé of Spectacle Tom’s narrative.—It happened 
about this time, and just such another morning as 
this, news was brought that the skipper intended to 
run a cargo onshore that very night. Upon hearing 
this, Black Bob observed, with a sneer, that this 
calm sea presented a good opportunity for Will to 
make his first attempt at pulling the boat from the 
shore to the sloop, to land some of the spirit tubs. 
This motion was highly applauded by the rest of the 
smugglers, and immediately jumped at by poor Will, 
whose heart beat at the prospect afforded him 
of showing at once his skill and his intre- 
pidity. Now Will was really a most inexpe- 
rienced boatman, and had the fine bright morning 
foretokened the dreadful night which ensued, the 
smugglers, callous as they in general are, would 
never have proposed so inexperienced a messmate 
for so perilous an enterprise. But although the 
morning looked so calm—yet as night set in, thick 
dark clouds formed on each side of the horizon; 
here and there a flash of lightning illumined the 
dusky hemisphere, and the low growling of the 
thunder was heard; the wind began to howl 
and whistle amongst the crannies of the rocks, 
and the sea, lashed into a perfect sheet of foam, 
dashed itself against the projecting rocks. The 
sleet and rain drove sharply into the faces 
of the hardy smugglers as they stood grouped upon 
the shore, awaiting the signal of the smuggler which 
lay out at sea. Soon a bright flash from the little 
vessel showed her riding upon the foaming billows 
at some considerable distance from the shore. A 
lantern was quickly hoisted by the smugglers 
as a counter-signal that all was in perfect readi- 
ness. The boat was, with all its tackle, soon got 
from under the shelter of a neighbouring rock and 
driven down the beach with a loud splash into the 
sea, the waves of which broke over and dashed 
against its sides. Two or three voices now proposed 
that as the night was so tempestuous and the dis- 
tance so great, two should man the boat. This was 
however decided against by the majority, who could 
ill spare one of their number from the difficult and 
important work of landing the kegs and running 
them up the cliff into a place of security ; and more- 
over they required a good number to withstand the 
man-of-war’s men, should they be attacked. No 
one, however, dreamt of Will Jackson offering to 
go. Black Bob, who was in reality a good-hearted 
fellow, offered his services, and as he was an ex- 
cellent seaman, they were accepted. But just as he 
was stepping into the boat, Will Jackson rushed 
forward, and thrusting Bob aside, claimed his right 
to go, laying great stress upon their promise in the 
morning. He got into the boat, and was pushing 





off, when the smugglers, seeing that entreaty was of 
no avail, caught hold of the boat, and were lugging 
it towards the shore, when a shriek so wild and 
piercing was heard from the cliff behind them, that 
the affrighted mariners let go their hold, and Will 
Jackson, with a laugh of success, pushed hastily 
from the shore. Soon was the cause of that shriek 
made apparent tothem: Rhoda Jackson, his. young 
and beautiful wife, to whom Will had imparted his 
intention of manning the boat, rushed to the shore, 
wildly entreating the smugglers to stop and save her 
husband, who, from his inxexperience, must mcet 
a speedy and dreadful death: She prayed them, 
she besought them, she fell upon her kness, weep- 
ing and praying alternately ; but the unfortunate 
Will had receded too far to be stopped in his wild 
career; her shrieks rose above the howl of the 
tempest as she caught a glimpse of the cockle-shell 
which held her husband, now dancing on the very 
summit of a monstrous billow, and now hid by the 
watery mountains which encompassed it. She lost 
sight of him in the gloom of night, and then ceased 
to weep, kneeling upon the cold stones, her hands 
clasped tightly over her forehead, and her eyes 
wildly straining across the ocean. At this moment 
they heard a shrill cry from the sea; it was Will’s 
voice : but the hearts of the stout smugglers quailed ; 
and every nerve was unstrung when they heard poor 
Will Jackson’s death-cry answered by a piercing 
shriek from the young wife of his bosom. Just then 
the sloop, struck by the unusual stir upon the shore, 
fired a gun; as the broad red flash fell upon the 
dark billows, they beheld the boat topsy-turvey, and 
poor Will struggling in the waves: his last, his 
death-cry, came booming over the ocean—then all 
was silent. Rhoda stood upon a portion of the cliff 
which overhung the water, a little above where the 
rest of the’group were standing: when she saw her 
husband struggling for his life, she screamed aloud 
with a dreadful and startling effect, and in achoaked 
voice exclaiming, ‘ I come to perish with you,” she 
leaped into the waves which boiled and dashed as 
ina cauldron at her feet. One loud splash was 
heard, and as the dark waters closed over her slen- 
der form, the sailors thought they heard her voice 
beneath the waves, shouting, ‘ 1 come, I come.’ 
ZETA. 





THE THREE FRIENSDHIPS, 
(From the ‘ Drei Freunde’ of Herder.) 





Man hath three friendships in this life, 
Which with him unto death’s door go, 

Fist gold—the worldly man’s whole strife— 
‘The source, the balm of ev’ry woe. 


Friends and relations next appear, 
The tribute of their love to pay, 

E’eo to the grave they venture near, 
Then-—to his home each turns away. 


His good works last—the greatest friends, 
Which man doth not enough embrace, 
Alone with him to God ascends, 
And there find Mercy, Truth, and Grace. 
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THOUGHTS ON OUR PRESENT MEN AND 
THINGS. 





* Mr Tatter,—As I lounge through the woods 
and over the commons here in Bucks, now watching 
a squirrel making his way across my path, and now 
ruminating on the destinies of my country, I am 
insensibly led to take a view—a bird’s-eye view—of 
what is at this moment going on, that most occu- 
pies the attention of what is emphatically called the 
world. I trace Lord Grey, who at this moment 
guides our energies, to his quiet shades, where, 
nearly worn out by age, excitation of mind, and the 
thousand anxieties that beset him, he is too happy 
to be left the poor enjoyment of walking on the 
grass as I do, and listen to the cawings of the rook, 
or the homeliest noises of the harvest home, as more 
congenial to his restricted nature as a human being, 
than the eternal and wearisome sameness of words 
meant to be without meaning, the mere ceremonies 
of state, which require constant dress, attendance, 
and vigilance, and the never ceasing anxiety of 
diplomatic labyrinths, where he labours possibly to 
unravel a Tallyrand, or exhausts his breath and the 
midoight lamps to make the ‘ worse appear the better 
reason,’ as in our late case of giving our poor coun- 
try’s substance to the Autocrat of the North, in the 
very face of express stipulations, But I will not now 
examine questions of where our present administration 
follow in the track of the reckless profusion of the 
past; my object is to view us as a whole, and trace 
the sweeping results up to the individual and hu- 
man features and infirmities of our inconsistent 
natures. ‘Thus I began with this nobleman, to con- 
template him in the quiet of his country-seat, or on 
some of those visits in the country so particularly 
announced in The Post or The Court Journal. I 
think I-see all our ministers in the same individual 
light, taking their way like boys let loose from 
school, from those now silent rooms in Downing- 
street, to enjoy some little taste of that natural quiet 
and insignificance which seems the summum Lonum of 
all that we are struggling for through life. What 
minister, what man, but must be pitied, when we 
think of the species of hell his own virtue (or ambi- 
tion) is sure to create! But, if that ambition which 
is indeed most glorious, to struggle for our coun- 
try’s good, to fill offices that demand great industry, 
and great capacity, to see every thing at home and 
abread under every possible phasis; provide for still 
revolving contingencies, and yet meet the immediate 
pressure of the moment; be silent under the chat- 
tering and scribbling of all the hornets and gad flies 
that infest great countries and great capitals, where 
every ignorant and impudent tyro fancies he has a 
right to talk and tease, and however minutely in- 
significant in himself, still circulate in print, if only 
ina suburban tap. Or, still more hard, be steady 
and silent under the thousands of conflicting 
speeches of senators whose adverse advice, praise, 
and reproof, stun the senses and puzzle the will of 
the mostcollected. If, I say, a man will adventure 





this in the virtuous struggle to do good, and sacri- 
fice his own ease and health at his country’s altar, 
he must above all be honest and consistent—be to- 
tally devoid of acute sensibilities—be entrenched 
but in one overwhelming idea (the glorious whole !) 
and be such a man as ne’er is, nor was, nor e’er will 
be! There is no such thing in human nature as 
consistency, and thence it is we are eternally ona 
wrong scent when we give that importance to mere 
men that should more properly be attached to 
measures ! 

Thus it is that Lord Grey has done (as I hope 
and trust) a great good in the Reform Bill, (let us 
be grateful to him for it); but we need not expect 
he will be more consistent than his predecessors, 
while yet the applauses of that measure are ringing 
in our ears. Our whole management as an empire 
is an anomaly; money is paid from our exhausted 
means where it should not be, and defended by 
mere causistry, or the childish reasoning that indeed 
might serve if it were a mere rich individual and not 
a suffering country that were bound in a pure 
chivalrous feeling to pay. And Mr Hume (why 
should he be more consistent than a Goodrich or a 
Palmerston ?) defends the prodigality as the least of 
two evils (not to lose the men); I tell you Mr 
Hume, that England cares not for any half dozen 
men—measures it is, measures! Measures may be 
sensible and consistent ; men never will. My mind’s 
eye darts back for thirty years; where, when, have" 
we had a statesman that has not most flagrantly 
failed in his duty ?—and what, I would ask, for the 
people is this same Bill of Reform good for, but to 
give us measures?—for if it leave us to fluctuate be- 
tween a Wellington, a Grey, a Hume, or a Hunt— 
taking them as the extremes of a mere parcel of 
opinions—my poor country is sure not to be bettered 
by it, nor the poor to eat their bread the easier, the 
great end to which all this puzzling science tends, if 
it be not a trumpery juggle to lift a few hundreds of 
men in and out of large salaries themselves, and 
means to assist a few thousands of their particular 
friends and relatives! ‘This is the paltry machinery 
on which we have been twisted; and this will go on 
to the end of the chapter, unless daws and acts are 
made to restrain it, and equalize the burdens that 
gone-by causes chiefly have made to press so heavily 
on us, by men who are now in their graves. Thus 
I will admire no man for a particular good, or ore 
him up to the skies, or worship him with the foolis 
imbecility of the Indian at the foot of Vishnu; my 
eye remains steady on my country; 1 will not look to 
any man (for it is in no individual’s power or virtue 
alive) to set her right; Jaws from {the whole body 
must do it; wise enactments that must and will be 
deaf to the noise and clamour of particular parts— 
we want a universal good. Men are butmen. A 
Brougham, the same day, may and does brush away 
some little evil to create another; vide, the book 
trade, or his own salary! A Grey may be consis- 
tent to the bare bil/, and thrust a regiment of his 
relatives into the poor public purse more than a 
Wellington; and a Hunt and a Hume cannot grasp 
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general effects, bound blindly to particular dogmas ; 
thence the opposition of one to the Bill, and the late 
acquiescence of the other to that most uncalled for 
payment to Russia. Have we an enlightened 
ministry ’—when has our foreign policy been more 
weak, wavering, and disjointed ?—when has Ireland 
been more ill-governed ‘—when our West India in- 
terests managed with a more preposterous imbe- 
cility? Whig; Tory, or Radical, poor England! 
still art thou doomed to be the plaything of some 
one man, who may fairly only have the negative 
praise of doing the least harm. Thus it is with the 
pettiness of parfy ; men call each other nick names, 
and contract their visions. from the great circle of 
their land, to the insignificant one of a club ora 
clique; which, whether speaking through a ‘ Times,’ 
or a‘ Standard,’ are equally at a distance from dif- 
fusion of that general good which alone fills a pa- 
triot’s bosom. ZERO. 








AN ALARM—THE PRETENDED DUEL—SIR 
LESLIE AGAIN ! 





{Lerrers or Marcaret, No. XL.]} 
Brightov, 

My Dear Emity,—You will imagine by the date of 
this, that my prognostication as to the sameliness of my 
way of life was verified, and that having nothing to say 
deterred me from scribbling as usual. Quite the con- 
trary, my dear ;—I have been so alarmed, so hurried, so 
agitated, that 1 hardly know where to begin, or how to 
relate the crowd of adventures that have befallen me. 

The summons that carried me frum hence was so per- 
emptory, that I could not even find time to inform you of 
the circumstance. It was the very evening of the day 
when I had last written to you, between eight and nine 
in the evening, that I received a e from Mrs Dell- 
mour, ing my attendance upon her in the breakfast 
parlour, where she was engaged with a stranger ; won- 
dering who it might be, yet relieved by the knowledge 
that she was not alone, since we were therefore not likely 
to resume the morning’s topic, I resigned my post by 
Arthur to the maid, and went down immediately. ‘ My 
dear,’ said Mrs Dellmour as I entered,‘ this gentleman 
comes with a message from your uncle, who wishes to see 
you immediately.’ “How, dear madam? My letter to him 
went off only to-day : is it possible I can have so immedi- 
ate an answer?’ ‘ Jf you addressed it to the minister, 
it will miss him, for your uncle is in this neighbourhood.’ 
“Delightful ! Where shall Isee him, dear madam? He must 
be very fatigued, or lam sure he would have come hither 
direct to thank you for all your kindness to his pet girl,’ 
‘ Margaret,’ said the kind lady tenderly, ‘I rely upon your 
good serise not to be too much alarmed when I tell you 
that Walter Campbell, in a duel with a nobleman, has 
had the misfortune to wound his adversary.’ * Good 
heavens ! A duel, madam? Is Walter Campbell unhurt ?’ 
* Only slightly in his arm, which prevented his writin 
himself ;—here is a letter from the surgeon.’ (She hand 
it to me: it was only a few.lines, saying that as the medi- 
cal attendant of my uncle, he was desired by him to in- 
form me ofthe accident which prevented his writing, 
as the circumstances of the case admitted of no delay— 
requesting my immediate attendance. intending to sail 
for France this very night ;—that the gentleman who 
brought this was a man of honour, who had been se- 


cond in the affair, and would conduct me to the abode 








of my uncle, which, for obvious reasons, must be kep 
secret from every one until he had reached a luce o 
security.) 

‘I am ready to depart immediately,’ I exclaimed, when 
Ihad read the letter. ‘ But allow me, sir,’ address ing the 
stranger, ‘ to request you will deal candidly with me, is 
Walter Campbell’s wound as slight as it is now de scribed ?’ 
* Calm yourself, my dear young lady,’ answered the gen- 
tleman, who appeared nearly fifty years of age, and had 
more the appearance of a military veteran, ‘ my friend has 
only one wound, which will be cured in a few days—liis 
antagonist was of a powerful family, who will revenge the 
death of his kinsman; this alone prevented his coming 
hither, fearing they would direct their first search here. 
He has requested me ‘to use all possible expedition, and 
this lady,’ bowing to Mrs Dellmour, ‘to whom I have ex- 
plained more fully, has promised to account for your 
absence, since if we gain a few hours, there will no longer 
exist a necessity for secrecy.’ ‘ You shall not have many 
minutes to wait for me, sir,’ and I was leaving the room, 
when I recollected the sick child. ‘ What will become of 
poor Arthur in his present state, he cannot accompany 
us ?’ § Certainly not, my dear, it would be death to him. 
Trust to my care; when he is quite recovered Sir William 
can bring him to you ;—and now, to prepare for this hasty 
journey. I have already arranged with this gentleman, 
that as time presses, and your departure must be effected 
with as little publicity as eo we you should take but a 
change, and the remainder I can dispatch after you.’ 
‘ You are all goodness, dear madam, and have had no- 
thing but trouble on my account ever since I have been 

our guest.’ ‘ You can more than recompense me, my 
ove, by becoming my daughter.’ ‘ Oh, madam, at such 
a time your friendship is doubly condescending ; but all 
my thoughts must henceforth be given to my dear exiled 
uncle.’ The latter part of this discourse was carried on in 
an undertone, as we ascended the staircase, at the top of 
which we met Sir William. ‘I have been at your door, 
Miss Campbell,’ said he, ‘inquiring after the little invalid, 
and to congratulate you on the termination of your 
anxieties respecting him; I could also request that to- 
morrow I may be the companion of ‘sane morning’s walk.’ 
* Alas, Sir William, | know not where to-morrow’s sun 
may shine upon me.’ ‘ Good heavens, Miss Campbell, 
what is that you say ?’ 

‘ My dear young friend,’ interrupted Mrs Dellmour, 
‘you should be more cautious ;—1l cannot explain, at 
this moment, Sir William—but in half an hour’s time 
come to Mrs Dellmour’s little study, and I will tell you 
the whole—your prudence, I know, can be relied upon ; 
but another word, we have scarce a gement to spare.” So 
saying, she pressed on to;my room, leaving Sir William 
much amazed. In less than ten minutes I was equipped, 
had kissed my sleeping charge, and dismissed the servant 
with the small valise to the chaise. I was arranging 
with Mrs Dellmour a plan of communication, whena gentle 
tap at my door interrupted us—it was Sir William. ‘ For- 
give my impatience, dear ladies, but the sight of a travel- 
ling chaise at the door, ahd your servant with luggage, 
assures me that some ex occurrence calls Miss 
Campbell away, and I came a pétitioner that I may be al- 
lowed, in the absence of your nearérand dearer friend, to 
escort you on your journey—my horse is ready saddled in 
expectation of your consent.’ ‘ Dear Mrs Dellmour,’ said I, 
‘ trust to Sir William our dangerous secret; it is the only 
way I can prove my gratitude for his kind offer, which, 
however, I must decline—it is not, I assure you, neces- 
sary—Adieu! Mrs Dellmour will explain at once. Fare- 
well, my dear madam—a thousand thousand thanks for 
all your kindnesses—I can descend alone.’ 1 hurried 
past them to conceal the contending emotions which 
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struggled for vent in my full heart—and having reached 
the parlour, signified to the gentleman waiting, that I was 
ready to depart ;—he bowed, and giving me his hand, led 
to the chaise. At the hall door I was met by Mrs Dell- 
mour’s maid, to whom I renewed my instructions respect- 
ing Arthur, and pressed upon the good creature a token 
of my gratitude for the many little services she had 
vended me during my sojourn at Brighton ; it was with 
some difficulty | prevailed upon the affectionate woman 
to accept it—not until I kissed her cheek, and prayed she 
woukl not mortify me by a refusal. This little parley 
over, I stepped into the chaise, and followed by the 
stranger, set off at full speed ; during our ride, he seemed 
not much inclined to be communicative; but in answer 
to my queries as to how the quarrel originated, informed 
me, that it arose out of some political conversation after 
dinner, at the house of S. the minister. My uncle bad been 
the challenger, deeming himself insulted by some remarks 
of Lord ; that dreading the vengeance of the fa- 
mily, he had departed immediately after the fatal result in 
a chaise and four, which had been kept in attendance, but 
on no account could be prevailed upop to leave England 
unaccompanied by his niece : it was therefore settled that 
he should remain in a fisherman’s boat, whilst his second 
came in quest of me ; that a small vessel had been secured 
for our conveyance, which would drop down to that part 
of the coast where Walter Campbell was hiding, and 
as there was a late moon, should the breeze be favour- 
able, we might reach France early on themorrow. When 
he had given me this information, he leaned back in the 
chaise, and seemed averse to further discourse. My own 
mind was filled with subjects for rumination, end 1 was 
not sorry to indulge in reflection: that my uncle, with 
his usual calm and dignified feelings, should have been 
betrayed into a duel, was indeed wonderful ; the offence 
must have been grievous in the extreme; but, thank 
God, he had escaped with little personal injury—his pros- 
pects totally ruined by this encounter; but more than all, 
we must leave those friendships we had formed in Eng- 
land—and on a sudden, too, without explanation, or 
chance of renewal; how unexpected had been the vicis- 
situde—what changes might yet await us; but if my 
uncle should escape and his wound be healed, happiness 
was still in store for us at the chateau in Provence. We 
had travelled, | should imagine, nearly an hour, our 
route lying all the way on the beach, when our chaise 
drew up, and looking out, I perceived a straggling low 
built house, looking, in the darkness, more like black 
points of rock than human habitations. My companion 
handed me out and offering me his arm, said he would 
guide me to the boat, which lay close under a cliff where 
it was impossible the chaise could go. We had not pro- 
ceeded many paces when we were met by a man, who, 
touching his hat respectfully to my conductor, and ad- 
dressing him by the title of Colonel, informed us that the 
wounded gentleman had gone on board, whither he 
begged we would follow without delay, as several suspi- 
cious persons had been watching about, whom it was 
feared were police officers. ‘ Giood heavens,’ answered 
the gentleman, ‘ how unfortunate; Andrew, have you a 
boat in readiness?’ ‘ Just at hand, sir” ‘ Then fetch 
this lady’s valise from the chaise, and let us embark with- 
out delay.’ ‘I did not speak, but trembled so violently 
with appreliensions for my dear uncle, that | could 
scarcely move onwards.’ ‘ Courage, whispered my com- 
panion, once on board the vessel, and we need fear no 
pursuers.’ In a few moments we were overtaken by the 
man with my valise, and to my unspeakable relief, were 
shortly afterwards seated in the boat, and two men pull- 
ing stoutly away to sea. 
The sky, though thickly s:udded with stars, was dark, 








and reflected upon the water until they léoked sullenly 
black, varied only occasionally with slight streaks of 
foam, as the sleeping waves reared, at intervals, the 
edges of their huge folds. In the horizon was just ap- 
parent the tardy moon, large, glaring, and cheerless— 
unlike its usual brilliant and care-soothing appearance, 
it seemed hung out in the heavens a fearful meteor, an 
ill omen, a warrant of shipwreck and desolation. I 
strained my eyes in eager search of the vessel that con- 
tained my beloved Walter Campbell, for a, long time in 
vain, until at length its dark spars rose against the sur- 
face of the dusky moon, like uncouth ar of magic 
tracery. It was evidently lying far from land, a precau- 
tion judged necessary | imagined from the emergency of 
the case ;—our men were however stout rowers, and sooner 
than {| supposed possible, we neared the object of our 
quest, and being hailed by one of the crew, drifted along- 
side—a ladder was instantly adjusted, aud a man witha 
lanthorn in his hand, which reflected on his bronzed fea- 
tures and red cap, rendering his head alone visible, 
assisted me on board. ‘ Conduct me immediately below 
to my dear uncle,’ was my first hurried request, the flut- 
tering of my i almost rendering my words inarticu- 
late. ‘Directly, Miss,—here, turn yourself round, and 
hold fast; I’ll take care you come down safely.’ Ina few 
seconds this war-like motion brought me to the cabin 
door, where I was clasped in the arms——not of my 
wounded uncle, but the audacious ones of Sir Leslie 
Neville, his eyes sparkling with bold exultation at the 
success of his mean stratagem. 
(To be continued.) 





A WORD FOR THE IRISH. . 


Mr TatLter—The ‘ Hermit of Park Lane’ seems 
to feel as if happiness and comfort were to be the 
exclusive possessions of the English peasantry. 
His sympathy with the poor, and the overflowings 
of his heart at the fine season, are both prettily ex- 
pressed and well timed; but his lashes at the unfor- 
tunate and destitute Irish who come here to. seek 
employment during the harvest, does not speak 
much for either his humanity or his reason. Does 
he take into account the millions of Irish property 
annually expended in this capital; does he consider 
the situations connected with government in Ire- 
land, which are almost exclusively filled by Eng- 
lishmen ; or, does he know of the preference given 
to English servants, gardeners, and tradesmen in Ire- 
land, to the exclusion of the native inhabitants. The 
London principle seems to be, take as much Irish 
property as Irishmen choose to expend with you, 
induce the gentry to live here, be as polite and atten- 
tive to them as you can; but do not give a needy 
Irishman a penny, that you can give to an English- 
man. Volumes might be written on this illiberal 
system, but even they would not avail unless com- 
mon reason be used. 
I am, Mr Tatler, your obedient servant, 


An IrIsuMay. 
August, 25, 1832. 
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THE SPIRIT OF AN INFANT TO HIS MOTHER. 
A VISION, 


Moruer, I’ve lain upon thy lulling breast, 
And felt thy gentle breathing on my brow : 
My little franie is in the earth at rest, 
But ry young spirit hovers near thee now. 
eave thee, though on ev’ry beam 
A beck’ning ange! hails me from above, 
(Steep, mother sleep, I’m with thee in thy dream,) 
O e’en for them, I cannot leave thy love, 
Thou, who wou’dst murmur to me till I crept 
Into thy blameless bosom where [ slept. 


There is my little cot—no tenant now 
Presses its pillow—all is still as death— 
The night-light gleams like moon-beams on her brow ; 
Her lips apart are rosy with her breath ; 
Moveless is that white arm on which L laid, 
And veil’d that bosom where I us’d to rest, — 
See, see a tear has from the fair lid stray’d, 
Mother! sweet mother! thy young boy is blest— 
He lies no longer near thy beating heart, 
But thou and he will ne’er be far apart. 


Inform’d with new intelligence I float 

On the day’s ether, and the night star’s beam ; 
But oh, my chi'dhood’s memory—I doat 

With infant fondness on that faded dream, 
And I would be again that thoughtless thing,' 

Caress’ and car’d for with that lulling love, 
That made me nestle to thy succouring, 

And coo—the language of the child and dove, 
Both eloquent, and breathing of a heart 
That but in murmurs may its bliss impart. * 


O gentle mother, now that I can view 

The realms of space with a spiritual eye, 
I see what, could it be beheld by you, 

Would wake thy bosom with too wild a sigh.” 
But let my murmurs melt into that ear, 

That lies amid thy silken tresses hid— 

O mother, speak to mothers when you hear? 
Their trembling little ones by tyrants chid, 
Tell them they guess not how young spirits feel 

The wanton wounds that potuleiee will deal. 


O bid them leave us less to sordid care 
That heeds not what impressions we may take— 
Bid them the threat, the promise to forbear. 
Which they will rashly breathe, and basely break,—' 
Spoiling the fair fresh fountain of our youth— 
Dashing with distrust its reflecting stream— 
Loos’ning the firm integrity of truth 
In its first basement, making it a theme? 
For precept, not for practice, till we stray 
Further with falsehood ev'ry future day. 


Tell them to give our very morning hours 
All unto softest peace, and sunny love, 

Leave us all folded, like the infant flowers 
Drinking the dew and sunshine from above. 

But when our smile with consciousness hath shone, 
Kindling to eyes with answering smiles imprest—4 

Then know that mind has quicken’d; that the throne 
Of sympathy is seated in the breast ; 

Then, from that moment, is neglect a sin— 

Then education must thy task begin. 





But—gradual, graceful, gracious—as the dawn 
That comes with tender twilight scarce unfurl’d, 
Sprinkling pale splendor over lake and lawn, 
Nor roils the sun ti! noon-day on the world, 
When the warm light the awak’n’d eye can bear, 
And all is bath’d in the broad beam of day, 
That paints not parts, or pierceth bere and there, 
But kindles with a UNIVERSAL RAY. 
Thus, thus must mind be wak’d and warm’d and won 
To the meridian of the mental sun. 


But there are dews as well as beams, and they 
Teach how to tutor our unfolding hearts ; 

The brain grows parch’d and arid, till the play 
Of feeling’s flow its gentle dew imparts. 

That verdures all, that draws the hidden soul - 
Of fragrance from the leaf, the fruit, the flower ; 

That wakes and warms, and bids the mind unroll 
Its truest treasure, and its purest power 

Bathing the sources of all soul and sense 

With holy love and bland benevolence. 


Tell mothers, if their fondl’d first-born thus 
Be moulded, nurtur’d, half their task is done ; 
Example and communion are to us 
More than to flowers are the dews and sun. 
Here, I have twin’d a wreath for thy dear brow, 
Each flower reflects its hue upon the other, 
The red rose kindles. the pale lily now— 
Thus sister, sister; and thus brother, brother. 
Impress these precepts on each parent’s brain, 
Aad thow’/t not dream, nor J have liv’d in is + 49 


GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 
A Ramble of Siw Thousand Miles through the United 
States of America. By S.A. Ferrall, Esq. :\ London, 

Wilson, 1832. 

Notwithstanding the number and variety of 
books which have lately been published on America, 
the present volume will be read with pleasure. 
There is nothing formal in it; nothing ill-natured ; 
the author, aware of what has been done before him, 
judiciously confines himself to such matters as 
always admit of new remark, and receive a colour- 
ing from the temper of the remarker. He is not a 
blind admirer of everything he sees or meets with, still 
less is he a detractor ; he sees defects but never goes 
out of his way to discover them, and is always alive 
to the unavoidable differences which must exist in 
the state of their respective institutions, manners, 
customs, &c., between countries so differently cir- 
cumstanced, with regard to age and experience, as 
England and the United States of America. We 
shall present our readers with a variety of extracts, 
which will at onee show the author’s manner, and 
confirm the character we have’ given of his work. 
We shall commence with Mr Ferrall’s notice of a 
lady who has made no little noise in the world: she 
seems a successor, with some modifications, of the 
celebrated Mary Wollstoncraft. 

MISS WRIGHT. 
Tne person of Frances Wright is tall and commanding ; 
her features are rather masculine, and the melanchoty 
cast which her countenance ordinarily assumes, gives it 
rather a harsh appearance; ber dark chesnut hair hangs 
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in long graceful curls about her neck; and when deliver- 
ing ber lectures her appearance is romantic and unique. 

She is aspeaker of great eloquence and ability, both as 
to the matter of her oratioas and the manner of their de- 
livery. The first sentence she utters rivets your attention ; 
and almost unconsciously your sympathies are excited, and 
you are carried onward by the reasoning and the elo- 
quence of this disciple of the Gardens, The impression 
made on the audience assembled on that occasion was 
really wonderful. Once or twice, when I could withdraw 
my attention from the speaker, I regarded the counte- 
nances of those around me, and certainly never witnessed 
anything more striking. The high-wrought interest de- 
picted? in their faces, added to the breathless silence that 
reigned throughout the building, made the spectacle the 
most imposing I ever beheld. She was the Cumean 
Sybyl deheutien oracles and labouring under the inspira- 
tion fof the God of Day. This address was chiefly of a 
political character of the Americans, by occasionally re- 
curring to the advantages their country possessed over 
European states; namely, the absence of country gentle- 
men, and of a church establishment; for to the absence 
of these Americans attribute a large portion of the very 
great degree of comfort they enjoy. 


Our next is a pleasant account of a local amuse- 
ment. 

A CORN-HUSKING FROLIC, 

Being somewhat curious in respect to national amuse- 
ments, [attended a ‘ corn-husking frolic’ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cincinnati. The corn was heaped up into 
a sort of hillock close by ‘the granary, on which the 
young * Ohioians’ and ‘ buck-eyes’—(the lasses of Ohio 
are culled ‘ buck-eyes’)—seated themselves in pairs; while 
the old wives and old farmers were posted around, doing 
little, but talking much. Now the laws of * corn-husking 
frolics ’ ordain, that for each red ear that a youth finds, 
he is entitled to exact a kiss from his partner: There were 
two or three young Irishmen in the groupe, and I could 
observe the rogues kissing half a dozen times op the same 
red ears. Each of them laid a red ear close by him, and 
after every two or three he had husked, up he would hold 
the redoubtable red ear to the astonished eyes of the gig- 
gling lass who sat beside him, and most unrelentingly in- 
flict the penalty. The ‘ gude wives’ marvelled much at 


the unprecedented number of red ears which that lot of | 


corn contained; by and bye, they thought it ‘a kind of 
curious’ that the Irishmen should find so many of them. 
At length, the cheat was discovered amidst roars of 
laughter. The old furmers said the lads were ‘ wide 
awake,’ and the ‘ buck-eyes’ declared that there was no 
being up to the plaguy Irishmen ‘ nohow,’ for they were 
ea sure to have everything their own way. But the 
mischief of it was, the young Americans took the hint, and 
the poor ‘ buck-eyes’ got nothing like fair play for the re- 
mainder of that evening. All agreed that there was more 
laughing and more kissing done at that, than had been 
known at any corn-husking frolic since ‘ The Declaration,’ 


The following testimony has been borne before, 
but deserves to be repeated until the truth of the ob- 
servation coupled with it, is acknowledged and 
acted upon, 

CORDIALITY AMONG THE SECTS. 

Notwithstanding the numerous religious sects that are 


to befound in this country, there is nothing like sectarian | 
This is to be attributed to the mi- | 


animosity prevailing. 
nisters of religion being paid as they deserve, and no class 
of people being taxed to support the religious tenets of 
another. 


Our next extract displays an individual in a very 











advantageous light, and acknowledges similar free- 
dom from petty feelings of gain in the farmers of 
Indiana. 


UNMERCENARY INN-KEEPER—HOSPITALITY IN 
INDIANA. 

Within thirteen miles of Carlisle we stopped at an inn, 
a solitary establishment, the nearest habitation being more 
than six miles distant. The landlord, Mr Elliott, told us 
that he was unable to accommodate us with beds, as. his 
house was already quite full; but that if we could dis- 
pense with beds he would provide us with everything else. 
Having no alternative we of course acceded to his pre- 
posal. There was then holding at his house what is 
termed an ‘ inn-fair” or the day after the wedding. The 
marriage takes place at the bride’s father’s, and the day fol- 
lowing a party is given by the bridegroom, when he takes 
home his wife. The people here assembled had an ex- 
tremely healthy appearance, and some of the girls were 
decidedly renee having, with fine florid complexion, 
regular features and good teeth. The landlord and his 
sons were very civil, as indeed were all the company there 
assembled. 1 e ° bs > 

When the night was tolerably far advanced the decks 
were cleared and three feather-beds were placed seriatim 
on the floor, on which a general scramble took place for 
berths—we wrapped ourselves in our cloaks and lay 
seventeen in a bed, until morning, when we arose, and 
went out to ‘have a wash.’ The practice at all inns, 
throughout the western country, excepting at those in the 
more considerable towns, is to perform ablutions gre- 
gariously under one of the porches, either before or be- 
hind the house; thus attendance is avoided and the ia- 
terior is kept free from all! manner of pollution, ’ 
* * * * * bad << 

Previously to our leaving Elliott’s inn, we witnessed a 
chase of two wolves which had the boldness to come into 
the sheep-pens close to the house. Unfortunately, the 
dogs were not at hand, and the wolves escaped among the 
high grass... Mr Elliott positively refused accepting of 
any compensation in lieu of our supper and lodging: he 
said he considered our lodging a thing not to be spoken 
of, and as to our supper—which, by the bye, was a capital 
one, he had invited us to that. We merely paid for the 
horse, thanked him for his hospitality, and departed. 
During our journey through Indiana, we had invariably to 
use persuasion in order to induce the farmers to take 
money for either milk or fruit; and whenever we stayed 
at a farm house, we never paid more than what red 
to be barely sufficient to cover the actual cost of what we 
consumed. 


In the following there is something to annoy ex- 
clusives, but a citizen of the world may look on the 
picture with pleasure. 


DINING ABOARD A STEAM BOAT—EQUALITY. 

Here you may see tradesmen, ‘ nigger traders,’ far- 
mers, ‘ congress men,’ captains, generals, and judges, all 
seated at the same table in true republican simplicity. 
There is no appearance of awkwardness in the behaviour 
of the humblest person you see seated at these tables ; and 
indeed their general good conduct is remarkable—1I mean 
when contrasted with that of the same class in England. 
The truth is, the tradesman here finds himself of some 
importance in the scale of society, and endeavours to 
show that he is fully qualified to be seated at the same 
table, en passant, with the most wealthy citizen, No 


| doubt the higher classes have some of that high polish 


rubbed off by these occasional contacts with their less-civi- 
lized fellow-citizens, gain what they lose. All dress well, 
and are American gentlemen. 
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No observation is necessary on the next extract : 
in tightly constituted minds, right reflections will be 
produced by it. 

SLAVERY. 

In the south, slavery exists in its most arenes con- 
dition, wanting those milder modifications, which serve to 
dress and decorate the person of this ugly fiend. Here 
may be seen hundreds of animals of our own genus ex- 
posed in the public bazaars for sale, and examined with as 
much care and precisely in the same manner as we ex- 
amine horses, In some of the slave states the law prohi- 
bits the separation of families ; but this prohibition is 
little attended to, as the slave has no possibility of coming 
in contact with any di of justice but the magis- 
trates of the state, who being slave-holders themselves, 
instead of redressing his grievances, would be more likely 
to order him a lashing for presuming to complain. Many 
melancholy instances occur here, which clearly illustrate 
the evils of slavery and its demoralizing influence on the 
human character. The arguments against slavery are de- 
duced from self-evident propositions, and must carry con- 
viction to every well organised mind; yet, from their 
application being of too general a character, they seldom 
interest the feelings, and in the end leave less impression 
than the simple statement of a particular occurrence. 
During my stay, a doctor came down the river with thirt 
slaves, among which were en old negro and negress, eac 
between sixty and seventy years of age; this unfortunate 
old woman had. borne twenty-one. children, all of whom 
had been at different times sold in the Orleans market, 
and carried into other states and distant parts of Louisi- 
ana, The doctor said, in order to induce her to leave 
home quietly, that he was bringing her into Louisiana for 
the purpose of placing her with some of her children— 


‘ and now,’ says the old negress, ‘ aldo I suckle my massa 


at dis breast, yet now he sell me to planter, after he 
sell all my children away from me.’ is gentleman was 
a strict methodist, or ‘ saint,’ and is, I was informed, much 
esteemed by the preachers of this persuasion, because of 
his liberal contributions to their support.’ 


Mr Farrall advocates the liberation of the ne- 
groes, and contends that it ‘ would be attended 
with little iaconvenience to the public; for their 
labour could be as effectually secured and mace quite 
as profitable under a system of well regulated eman- 
cipation.’ His opinion is the more entitled to con- 
sideration as he does not disregard the claims of the 
actual proprietors. 

* I look upon slaves as public securities; and I am of 
opinion ‘that a legislature’s enacting laws for their emanci- 
pation, is as flagrant a piece of injustice as would be the 
cancelling of the public debt. Slave holders are only 
shareholders ; and philanthropists should never talk of 
liberating slaves, more than cancelling public securities, 
without being prepared to indemnify those B pee who 
unfortunately have their capital invested in this species of 
property,” 

We shall add but one extract more: it does not 
require comment from us. 


LAW COURTS. 

I never went into a court-house in the west in eummer, 
without observing that the judges and lawyers had their 
feet invariably placed upon the desks before them, and 
raised much higher than their heads. This, however, is 
only in the western country; for in the courts at Orleans, 
New York, and Philadelphia, the greatest order and regu- 
larity is observed. I had been told that the judges often 
slept upon the bench; but I must confess, that although 





I have entered court-houses at all seasons during the 
space.of fifteen months, I never saw an instance of it. I 
have frequently remonstrated with ‘the Americans on the 
total absence of forms and ceremonies in their courts of 
justice, and was commonly answered by ‘ Yes, that may 
be quite necessary in England, in order to overawe a 
parcel of ignorant creatures, who have no sbare in making 
the laws; but with us, a man’s a man, whether he have a 
silk gown on him or not; and I guess he can decide quite 
as well without a big wig as with one. You see, we have 
done with wiggety of all kinds; and if one of our judges 
were to wear such an appendage, he’d be taken for a 
merry-andrew, and the court would become a kind of 
show-box. Instead of sueh atrangements producing with 
us solemnity, they would produce nothing but laughter 
and the greatest possible irregularity.’ 

There are many subjects in the volume which we 
should like to advert to, among others the question 
between the Government and the Indians; but we 
find we must content ourselves with referring to the 
volume, which altogether we can recommend as 
liberal in spirit, and agreeable and unpretending in 
style. 

Tales and Novels, By Maria Edgeworth. Vols IV. 
and V. (Baldwin and Cradock.) 


Tuk two last volumes of this beautiful series of 
Miss Edgeworth’s works contain highly-finished 
engravings, with vignette title-pages, after designs 
by Harvey. In point of execution they are worthy 
of the most costly publication. The frontispiece 
and vignette to the last volume (the Sth), are most 
excellent, animes (Bea latter, which is ilJustra- 
tive of a passage in tale of the Grateful Negro. 
“« Cesar had no knife. ‘Here is mine for you,’ 
said Mr. Edwards.” The ease and grace in the 
figure of Edwards are very conspicuous. The 
whole publication is a most honourable testimon 
to the genius and solid worth that are stamped on 
every page of that admirable writer. 
DEW. 

Why does dew fall most abundantly in clear 
nights ? 

Because, during the day, the soil and the her- 
bage have been much warmed by the sun, and the 
air above them had its share. In consequence of 
this, the strata of air next the surface of the air, 
being high in temperature, have a great demand for 
moisture, which, in general, they procure from the 
earth on the upper strata. This, then, is their con- 
dition in the evening. But, at night-fall, the earth, 
continuing to send off its heat, instead of getting it 
from the sun, becomes cooled. The air immedi- 
ately over the earth is also cooled, though not so 
fast, and being cooled, can no longer retain all the 
moisture it took up when it was warmer, This 
moisture, therefore, settles upon the leaves of the 
herbage, or other substances having an affinity fer 
it, which exist in the lower strata of air. 

Why is dew so abundantly deposited upon 
vegetables, &c. ? 

Because the coldness, just mentioned, which na- 
turally belongs to the higher strata of air, is fre- 
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quently apt to be produced in the strata immedi- 
ately contiguous to the earth’s surface; and then 


‘the aqueous particles, formerly dissolved, are apt to 


attach themselves to the herbage in the form of 
dew. Itis evident, that to produce such an effect, 


it is only necesary that the surface of the herbage | 


itself be cooled below that of the atmosphere above 
it. For, if so, in consequence of the tendenc 
which heat has to distribute itself equally Ait edad, 
if the herbage be cold, the contiguous strata of air 
will cool themselves to warm it; and if it send off 
its heat again, they will be cooled still more, and 
soon. Thus may be explained the poets line :— 
* A thousand pearls the dewy lawns adorn ;’ 
and the beautiful picture of evening :-— 
* Now from the western mountain’s brow, 
Compassed with clouds of various glow, 
The sun a broader orb displays 
And shoots aslope his ruddy rays. 
The lawn assumes a fresher green, 
And dew-drops spangle all the scene.’—Beattie. 
But philosophy has here spoiled the imagery of 
poetry. It is true that the globule of dew, iv ac- 
cordance with the popular notion, that— 
* It droppeth like the gentle rain from Heaven,” 
has been called a dew-drop; but though the name 
be continued, the descent is now considered imagi- 
nary. No dew-drop has ever yet been remarked to 
form without contact, nor to fall, except from some 
substance which it had previously touched. On its 
first formation, it appears sprinkled over the surfaces 
of bodies in small irregularly-shaped flat spots, or 
attached to the filamentous parts of others, in minute 
globules of colourless fluid, As the dewing, process 
continues, these increase in size, and, frequently 
running together, escape from sloping or perpendi- 
cular surfaces, in little descending streams. 
[From Knowledge for the People: or, the Plain 
Why and Because. Number on Meteoro1ocr. 





— ——— - 


INTERMENT NEAR HABITATIONS. 
Ar the back of our office in Brydges-street—sur- 
rounded by houses containing numerous families,— 
is a small burying-ground belonging to the parish 
of St Mary-le-Strand, in which are interred the 
bodies of the poor, chiefly such as die in the work- 
house. The ground round the parish church, 
known by the name of the New Church, is also de- 
voted to the purpose of burial, but there the richer 
class take up their last abode. The small ground 
first mentioned, has always been felt by the mhabi- 
tants, whose dwellings surround it, to be a great 
nuisance, and latterly they have felt it to be still 
more so from the circumstance of several cholera 
ety having been hastily interred there very 
ittle below the surface of the ground, and very near 
to some of their windows. Indeed such is the pre- 
sent state of the ground, through the number of 
burials which have from time to time taken place 
there, that its level, which formerly was arrived at 
by descending steps, is now considerably higher 








than the base of the lower windows. Thus annoyed 
and exposed to the possibility of infection, many of 
the inhabitants last week drew up a memorial ad- 
dressed to the Board of Health, in consequence of 
which, a Deputation from that Board, accompanied 
by the churchwardens of St Mary-le-Strand, have 
since paid it a visit, and the inhabitants are now 
waiting to know what they are to expect from it. 
From the manner in which it was performed, and 
the reputation of that body, nothing very satisfac- 
tory is expected, particularly as nearly a week has 
elapsed and nothing has yet been heard. The 
mode of proceeding adopted, it seems, was to pierce 
the ground at various places with a view to deter- 
mine the depth of the coffins; but it is understood 
that the places pierced were not where the inhabi- 
tants indicated, but in parts of the ground least 
likely to present disagreeable evidence. Some of 
the inhabitants wished to be present, but they were 
refused admission as not belonging to the parish ;* 
a ridiculous pretence, under the circumstances, and 
which might have been waived if only on the score 
of reciprocity; for the reptiles and insects which 
feed therein, and do in fact belong to the parish of 
St Mary-le-Strand, most uncereremoniously enter 
in inconvenient abundance into the dwellings of the 
said refused inhabitants, to their most indescribable 
annoyance and discomfort. It may excite surprise 
that in a matter of this sort there should be any ge- 
sire in any persons to have imperfect evidence : 
general health, one might suppose, would be the 
paramount question. But not so; the parish of 
of St Mary-le-Strand, if prevented from burying 
here, will have to look vut for another ground, and 
therefore it is that they are desirous of shirking the 
truth and getting a partial report from the Board. 
We shall see whether the Board will lend themselves 
to these views. In the meantime, it is competent 
for us to protest against a matter of this sort being 
left to the decision of the Board of Health; inter- 
ment in cities at all is now admitted, by all intelli- 
gent men, both in and out of the medical profession, 
to be abstractedly injurious to the health of” the 
living ; to be particularly so, under such confined 
circumstances as in the present case; and in a sull 
higher degree, at a time when a disease is admitted 
to be prevalent, sudden, fatal in its attacks, and by 
many believed to be contagious. On this point we 
have no intention to enter, but we cannot forbear 
helping our argument by refering to something in 
point which just falls under our notice:—a paper in 
the No. of the London Medical Gazette forthe 18th 
inst., in which it is set forth by Mr Thomas,a surgeon 
of Liverpool, that twelve instances have come within 
his own knowledge, of cholera apparently resulung 
from personal communication. These instances 
involve forty-one cases, and admitting them to be 
inconclusive as to contagion or non-contagion, they 
are fairly entitled to be brought in support of the 
side which is the best, because it is the safest. We 


* The ground belongs to the parish of St Mary-le-Strand, the 
houses are inthe parishes of St Paul, Covent Garden and St 
Martin 1m the Fields. 
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trust, therefore, that now the matter is in agitation, 
it will be kept so until itis fairly set at rest by the 
abatement of the nuisance ; and though immediately 
concerning a comparatively few persons, that the 
public will take an interest in it as involving, a 
principle on the right determination of which every 
body is more or less interested, who cares for his 
own health or that of anybody else. 





THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE EDITOR AND 
HiS. CORRESPONDENTS, 


* Notes form an epitome, and contain the essence of a library, and 


will supply the place of it; they will travel with us where books are 
difficult to be met with. Take what you want out of the book you are 
reading, and it is done for ever; you need never turn it over avy 
more. Incredible how useful a volame may be compiled in how short 
a time. Your own papers will always be fouod your best library.’ 
Drexecivs. 
HOMER. 

Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies, to be 
sung by himself for small earnings and good cheer, at fes- 
tivals and other days of merriment. The lias he made 
for the men, and the Odyssies for the other sex. These 
loose songs were not collected hogethes in the epic 
form till Pisistratus’s time, above five hundred years 
after.— Bentley. 


If the exordial verses of Homer be compared with the 
rest of the poem, they will not appear remarkable for 
plainness or simplicity, but rather eminently adorned and 
ilumjnated.— Johnson. 

Homer continually inculcates morality and piety to the 
Gods.—Broome. 

In his Odysseys, Homer explains that the hardest diffi- 
culties may be’ overcome by labour, and ‘our’ fortune 
after the severest afflictions. —Prior, 


PLUTARCH. 

Theodore Gazor, one of the most learned men in the 
fifteenth century, being asked by a friend, in case he should 
be under the fatal necessity of throwing into the sea the 
works of all the authors that had-ever written, which of 
them he would reserve to the last, and endeavour to 
save from the grand wreck, replied it should be Plutarch. 
— Dryden. 

The morals of Plutarch are so sublime, saith M. Dacier, 
and worthy of a Christian, they have made some believe 
that he borrowed from the Christian religion many truths 
which he mingled with the precepts and principles he had 


imbibed from the me 3 but he might gather these 


truths out of Plato’s writings.—Dryden. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY. 

Whereas they entitle philosophy to be a rigid and 
austere poesy, they have, on the contrary, styled poesy a 
duleet and gentle philosophy, which leads on and guides 
us by the hand to action with ravishing delight aod incre- 
dible sweetness.— Bea Jonson, 


Poets were ranked in the class. of philosophers, and 
made use of by the ancients as preceptors in music and 
morality. —Brevme. 

THE FIXED STARS. 

If we consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of 
flame, that are each of them attended with a different set 
of planets,—if we still discover new firmaments and new 
lights, that are sunk further in those unfathomable 
depths of ether,—we are lost in a labyrinth of suns and 
worlds, and confounded with the magnificence and im- 
mensity of nature.—dddison, 





CAUSE OF INDOLENCE. 

The inactivity of the soul is its incapacity to be moved 

by any thing common.— Arbuthnot, 
IMAGINATION, 

By imagination a man in a dungeon is capable of enter- 
taining himself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful 
than any that can be found in the whole compass of na- 
ture.— Addison. 

THE CHIEF WISDOM. 

The chief wisdom is in adapting those things which are 
general, and wherein men of several factions do neverthe- 
less agree.— Bacon. 


ON TRUE COURAGE. 

Courage that grows from constitution very often for- 
sakes a man when he has occasion for it; and when it is 
only a kind of instinct in the soul, it breaks out on all 
occasions with judgment or discretion. That courage 
which arises from the sense of our duty, and from the fear 
of offending him that made us, acts always in an uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates of right reason.— 
Addison. 


As knowledge, without justice, ought to be called cun- 
ning rather than wisdom, so, a mind prepared to meet 
danger, if excited by its own eagerness, and not the public 
good, deserves the name of audacity rather than of cou- 
rage.— Plato, 

GOODNESS 

I take goodness in this sense; the affecting of the weal 
of men—which is what the Grecians call ¢ Philanthropia, 
Of all virtues and dignities of the mind it is the greatest, 
being the character of the Deity ; and without. it, man is 
a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theological 
virtue charity, and admits no excess but error. The 
desire of power in excess caused the angels to fall; the 
desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall; bat in 
goodness there is no excess, neither ‘can angels or men 
come in danger by it. Errors, indeed, in this virtue may 
be committed; and Nicholas Machiavel, an: Italian Doc- 
tor, had the confidence to put in writing that the Chris- 
tian faith had given up good men in prey to those that 
are tyrannical and unjust. In truth there never was a 
law, or sect, or opinion, did so much magnify goodness as 
the Christian religion doth.— Bacon. 








SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE—PENNY MAGAZINE, &c. 


TO THE TATLER, 

Str,—I read your excellent remarks on the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in last Sa- 
turday’s Tatler, with a considerable degree of atten- 
tion and pleasure; and, as an individual uncon- 
nected with either the party of the Society or that of 
the genera! booksellers, I take the liberty of trou- 
bling you with some of my own opinions on the sub- 
ject. 

The object of the Society, when it first began, 
was, I believe, to furnish useful knowledge to the 
poor, at a low price. Let us, fora short space, ex- 
amine its works, and see whether it has fulfilled its 
promise, that is to say, whether it has furnished 
really useful knowlecge to the poor, and whether, if 
that knowledge be useful, it has been attempted to 
be conveyed in a plain, simple, and intelligible man- 
ner. The first treatise that came out (1827) was 
on Hydrostatics! Recollect, Sir, that this was to be 
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knowledge for the poor; and, bearing this in mind, 
conceive the wisdom of the man or set of men, who 
could give to a (say, for instance) common field 
labourer, as his first step in knowledge, his A 
BC, in fact—Hydrostatics! Why, is it probable 
that he would know the signification of the 
name? and if, jby any chance, he did, together 
with the letter-press that follows, are hydrostatics, 
of all things, the most likely to be useful to him. 
These are questions which have been already asked 
the Society; but, either from pride or inability, it 
has not, as far as I know, chosen to answer them. 
The poor labourer, though somewhat troubled at 
the word Hydrostatics, confiding in the wisdom of a 
Society, the Chairman of which is the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Treasurer, William Tooke, Esq., 
F.R.S., V. P. Soe. Arts,—firmly determines to go 
through it all, thick and thin, and rise a man 
with a good six-pennyworth of useful knowledge in 
him. The first thing he learns is, that Hydrostatics 
is the science which treats of the pressure of watery 
or liquid fluids; Hydraulics treats of their motion, 
and Pneumatics treats of the pressure and mo- 
tion of the air, and other light elastic fluids of a 
similar kind.’ Here is a stumbling-block at the 
very first sentence; it might as well be written in 
Sanscrit, for what he will be able to understand of 
it. However, not being able to make out this, he 
hopes he shall succeed better in the next, so he 
finds that ‘ Hydrostatics comes from two Greek 
words which signify the stopping or balancing of 
water ; Hydraulics from two words signifying water 
and pipe, &c. After which, r man, he has to 
flounder through long-winded paragraphs about 
‘aeriform fluids,’ the ‘ elasticity of water,’ an ex- 
periment tried by the Academia del Cimento of Flo- 
rence, and the relative degrees of compressibility by 
air, of rain water, olive oil, spirit of wine, and 
mercury! Again I ask, is it to be expected that 
a poor man, however intelligent and willing to learn 
he may be, can comprehend all this?) By the 
words ‘ poor maa,’ of course I do not mean to in- 
sinuate that his poverty can present any bar to his 
imbibing knowledge when given to him, but ‘ poor’ 
being unhappily almost synonimous with ‘ignorant,’ 
1 use the term to signify as much. I could go on 
for ever extracting passages that are written in this 
same technical and incomprehensible style, but out 
of Christian charity 1 forbear—merely remarking 
that most of the subsequent treatises, as Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, Heat, &c., are in a similar strain, which 
renders them sealed books to those for whom they 
were intended. I do not, however, mean to deny 
that some of these works may be of great use to 
those who have already begun or made some pro- 
gress in the sciences of which they treat, and that 
others on general subjects are very clever—as for 
examples, the History of Greece, and the Life of 
Caxton, as well as some numbers of the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge ; but what I assert and com- 
plain of is that, first, they do not contain knowledge 


ner as to be, I will say, totally unavailing to them. 
I therefore think, and in fact it is a pretty general 
opinion, that the great circulation of these works is 
not among the lower classes; but among literary 
and scientific men, to whom, doubtless, they are 
‘ useful’ enough, and moreover cheap. ; 
Not to waste too much time on this affair, I will 
proceed to notice another of the Society’s handi- 
works—the Penny Magazine, which, in the words of 
its preliminary remarks, is for the benefit of those 
‘ whose time and whose means are equally limited.’ 
I do not hesitate to affirm that the object the Society 
had immediately in view, in commencing this perio- 
dical, was to benefit themselves by the destruction 
of others, i. e, to put down, if possible, the cheap 
publications. The Society being composed of 
wealthy men, and many at present in the ministry, 
(consequently possessed of great resources,) has set 
itself to effect this by all means in its power, Ad- 
vantage is taken of the Society's connection with the 
ministry, to puff, forward, and inculcate this paper, 
as well as their books, in every possible way. Cob- 
bett, in his last Register, says that he can bring proof 
of the latter having been sent through the post- 
office by office franks. If this be the case, I can only 
say that it is conduct which cannot but reflect dis- 
grace on the Society. However, the eyes of the 
public will soon be opened with regard to. this mat- 
ter, and when they find that they are the losers 
(which is undoubtedly the case); that the book 
trade, depressed as it was before, will be utterly 
ruined ; that the cheap publications, of which the 
least in favour that.can be said is, that they contri- 
bute greatly to their amusement and instruction, 
will be putdown—at least most of them; and that 
the Society is erecting itself into nothing more nor 
less than a huge monopoly which will act as a drag- 
chain on literature ;—when they see this, it will be 
their own fault if they permit themselves to be led 
any longer by the nose. I, for my part, dislike the 
Society for the Diffusion of ‘ Useful Knowledge, 
with its plan of being a whale and swallowing all 
the shrimps, and could never sit down to its Penny 
Magazine, to be told that a Centaur isa fabulous ani- 
mal, that tea grows in China, that Constantinople is 
a fine city, that coffee, ifburnt, loses much of its fine 
aromatic flavour, 
* And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith.’ 
I therefore think it the duty of every man who 
at all wishes to see literature flourish in this coun- 
try, to join heart and hand, and—(the words may 
seem rather harsh, but there is no use in mincing 
the matter)—not to rest until the whole concern is 
‘ blown up,’ as Cobbett would express it, or at least 
is driven to forego all unfair advantages, and is put 
on a level with the rest of the publishing world. 
‘A clear stage, and no favour ;’—talent will show 
itself, and rise, without the extraneous aid of puffs 
or a society, while the contrary will sink to the bot- 
tom, in spite of them both. 





that is likely to benefit the people; and, secondly, 
that the knowledge is administered in such a man- 





R.S. T. 


I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
August 30. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Haymarket. 





BEGGARS’ OPERA. 

A GeNnTLEMAN, whose name was not given, made 
his first appearance here on Wednesday, as Captain 
Macheath,—a bold attempt but warranted by its 
success. The newsinger is tall, and altogether a 
good figure, somewhat injured in its effect by an 
apparent consciousness of that pleasing fact. His 
first bow showed that he would soon find himself 
at home, and throughout the play, we saw nothing 
indicative of the novice. Like the generality of 
singers, however, he has paid too little attention to 
acting, and accordingly the latter is unnecessarily 
made a foil to his singing, which may be described 
generally, as evincing good taste, a correct ear, and 
liberal proportions of strength and sweetness. He 
was two or three times encored, and is to repeat the 
part on Tuesday, after which we shall perhaps enter 
more into particulars than our present space will 
admit. 

Miss Turpin, who played Polly, is an acquisition 
to the theatre. ‘ But he so pleased me,’ was sung 
in a style to please everybody—arch, sweet, persua- 
sive. She was not uniformly successful ; ‘ Cease your 
fanning,’ for instance, was too elaborately ornamen- 
tal: ‘linked sweetness’ it may be, but certainly too 
‘long drawn out.’ On the whole, her performance 
was very satisfactory. There was no novelty re- 
quiring notice in the rest of the cast. The merits 
of Farren’s Peachum, and Harley's Filch, are well 
known ; they are not abated ; and Mrs Humby’s Lucy 
is improved by additional poutings and a keener 
sense of her wrongs. The house was well attended. 

We have been surprised to see s tated in the Globe, 
that Mr Morris, the proprietor of this theatre had 
stopt the admission accorded to that paper, on the 
ground of his disliking its critique on the Hunchback. 
Has Mr Morris to learn that the public would care 
very little for critiques in the papers if they were 
believed to be nothing more than puffs for the thea- 
tres? Mr Morris is furtunate in the possession of the 
most convenient-sized theatre in the metropolis, and 
deserves praise for having kept it strictly to its proper 
object—-the legitimate drama; and if bad times, in- 
jurious monopolies and irregular representations, 
have been temporarily hurtful to his interests, he 
may console himself ete that the public is 
setting itself against all unfair advantages, and that 
its success will be his: in the meantime he will only 
be creating a prejudice against himself, if he endea- 
vour to influence the reports from which the public 
derive their information. A critic may misrepresent, 
and a manager may procure partial statements, but 
the public is sure to find out the truth at last. 


New Strand. 
CORK LEGS 
Own Monday could not have gone off better if they 
had been natural; and their first success warrants 
us in prophesying that they will yet run. The scene 





is laid near Paris, at the house of Monsieur Duval 
(Mr Williams), an elderly gentleman, a good deal 
taken up with political matters, to watch the pro- 
gress of which, he makes frequent excursions to 
the capital. It is at the time of the Polignac pro- 
ceedings; and falling under the suspicion of govern- 
ment, he one day returns home announcing the 
probability of his arrest: his person, however, is 
not known, except that he has a cork leg. His 
daughter Enlalie (Mrs Waylett), on hearing this 
sad news, falls upon an expedient to puzzle the 
officers expected, which is no other than to make 
the whole household ‘stump about as if with cork 
legs. She first communicates her scheme to her 
aunt Miss Duval (Mrs Pearce), a maiden lady of a 
nervous temperament, now more than ordinarily 
excited by the Picasing prospect of having soon to 
listen to the addresses of Durimel(Mr Abbott), a 
gentleman hourly expected from Brussels, where, 
from having seen the picture of Miss Enlalie Duval, 
he has fallen desperately in love. He has obtained 
Mr Duval's consent to his addresses, and has pre- 
pared the way by addressing a letter to the lady, 
full of ardour and compliment. This letter, directed 
to Miss Duval, falls into the hands of the elder 
lady, and hence her present excitement, The com- 
munication of Eulalie at such a moment, coupled 
too with the recommendation to assume forthwith 
the cork leg, is highly embarrassing, but is never- 
theless acceded to by her; and Durimel presently en- 
tering, an amusing scene takes place, arising out of the 
mistaken application which the old lady makes of 
Durimel’s fine speeches, and also from her pertina- 
cious adherence to the spot on which she stands at 
his entrance, lest she should betray her limp. 
Hardly less is the dismay of the footman, Mimmot 
(Mr Forester), at the necessity of this partial meta- 
morphosis; he above all things valuiag himself on 
the perfection of his symmetry and the exquisiteness 
of his attitudes, which he reasonably imagines are 
nothing short of irresistible. The ‘astonishment of 
Durimel is of course excessive, at encountering in 
succession a cork leg to the father, the man-servant, 
the maid-servant, the aunt, and oh! “ unkindest 
cut of all,’ the lady; but this perplexity is soon re- 
lieved by a messenger entering to announce the 
triumph of the ‘ Three Days,’ and that disguises are 
no longer necessary. On’ this, the party being 
drawn up abreast, Eulalie gives the word ‘ atten- 
tion,’ followed by an order for all to resume their 
legs, an order which instantly sets all their feet in 
motion, and brightens the eyes of Durimel, who 
takes the hand of Eulalie, glad to see disappear her 
only imperfection. 

This petite comedy is agreeably written, and as it is 
judiciously limited to one act, there is no flagging ; 
the humour is pushed as far as it will go—another 
scene might have been dangerous; but stopping 
where it does, laughter goes with it from first to 
last. The acting was excellent. If we mentioned 
any name it would be injustice to the rest. There 
are three songs introduced by Mrs Waylett, sweet 
and sweetly sung. 
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not this worse than madness, when all around in the 





Sadler's Wells. 
THE PET OF THE PETTICOATS—ADELINE, THE 
VICTIM OF SEDUCTION. 

We looked in at this theatre the other night, and 
were in time for the last act of The Pet of the Petti- 
coats; the ‘ Shocking little’ chorus was, as usual, 
encored, and the finale was as enthusiastically ap- 
planded as ever. 

We doubt whether a better opera than this has 
been produced for years; certain it is that neither 
of the patent theatres, from whom the public have 
a right to expect the best of every thing, have done 
any thing like it. We have been surfeited with 
transcriptions of foreign operas, worth little or no- 
thing in their original shape, and worth less Angli- 
cised ; because, forsooth, our arbiters of taste, in the 
profundity of their wisdom, have not thought pro- 
per to give that encouragement in the right quarter, 
which would lead to a true estimation of some —and 
our own countrymen too—who would stand high 
in the musical world, notwithstanding all the talk 
about ungenial suns, cold climates, and shopkeep- 
ing. The public here are delighted at an oppor- 
tunity of encouraging legitimate English music; 
they think it a national honour, and are proud of 
it:—witness the applause nightly besfowed on this 
opera. Adeline, the Victim of Seduction, followed, 
and was played altogether in a highly effective man- 
ner. Mrs Fitzwilliam,°as the heroine, was, as she 
at is, delightfully interesting. It was too bad 
to make Miss Daly the wife of a man who did not 
care for her; we pitied her. 

‘The performances concluded at eleven o’clock, a 
prudent and respectable hour, and worthy of the 
fair manager. S. W. H. 

—" New City Theatre. 
THE POOR GENTLEMAN—LOVE, LAW, AND PIYSIC, 


We were at the opening of this theatre on Mon- 
day night; the bills announced its being under an 
entirely new management; and without wishing to 
question its newness, we must be allowed to dis- 
pute its efficiency. Who, besides a manager out of 
his senses, would ever think of putting up a bill at 
the commencement of a new campaign like that of 
last Monday—The Poor Gentleman, and Love, La», 
and Physic, the characters by Mr Such-a-one from 
Windsor, from Brighton, from Exeter, and from 
Plymouth; gentlemen, who though they had pos- 
sessed the talents of a Munden, an Elliston, a Ban- 
nister, or an Emery, and were not known to a Lon- 
don audience, could never hope to draw sufficient to 
pay even the expence of lighting for one night, much 
less could a company made up of such miserable 
adjuncts as these. We would plainly ask, is not this 
trifling with the public, and with themselves ?—is 








theatrical world, with very few exceptions, is a 
complete blank, when it is with great difficulty good 
and first-rate companies. are able to struggle on 
and keep their houses open at all? Mr Elton has 
played, but he alone is not able to support a 
theatre; he must have a second, a third, a fourth, 
or a fifth; and, candidly speaking, not one of the 
present compaay can with propriety be placed under 
either classification. We hate to be severe; we 
would infinitely rather praise than blame, and for 
that reason we shall avoid individualizing. We 
must, however, do Miss Parker the justice to say 
she played Mrs Hillary with a good deal of humour, 
and now and then reminded us of Mrs Orger. 


5. W. H. 





ANCIENT INKS, 





Tne composition and the colours of the ink used 
by the ancients were various. Lamp-black, or the. 
black taken from burnt ivory, and soot from fur- 
naces and baths, according to Pliny and other 
writers, formed the basis of it; the black liquor of 
the cuttle fish is also said to have been used as ink, 
principally on the authority of a metaphorical ex- 
pression of the poet Persius. But of whatever in- 
gredients it was made, it is certain, from chemical 
analysis, from the solidity and blackness in the most 
ancient manuscripts, and from an ink-stand found 
at Herculaneum, in which the ink appears like a 
thick oil, that the ink then made was much more 
Opaque as well as encaustic than that used at pre- 
sent. Inks, red, purple, and blue, and also silver 
and gold inks, were much —_ by the ancients ; 
the red was made from vermilion, cinnabar, car- 
mine ; the purple from the murez ; one kind of this 
coloured ink, called the sacred encauster, was set 
apart for the sole use of the emperors. The sub- 
scription at the end of most Greek manuscripts, 
containing the name of the copyist, and the year, 
month, day, and sometimes hour, whea he finished 
his labour, were generally written, in the period of 
the lower empire, in purple ink. Golden ink was 
used by the Greeks much more than by the Romans. 
The manufacture, both of it and silver ink, wasa 
distinct and extensive, as well as a lucrative busi- 
ness in the middle ages; and another distinct busi- 
ness was that of inscriving the titles, capitals, or 
emphatic words, in coloured and gold or silver inks. 
— Life of Caxton. Library of Useful Knowledge. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg to apologize to G.C. and to other correspondents, to 
whoin we have been prevented f.om attending by indisp osition 
aod other causes. 
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